The Sclerotinia stage of the quince fungus S. cydoniae, has not been
observed in this country, but it has been found on the Continent. That of
S. mespili has not been found in Britain under natural conditions in the
orchard, but it was obtained by collecting young mummified fruits from the
ground in spring and keeping them in soil in a pot; the perfect stage appeared
in the following spring (Wonnald, \922b).

A leaf blotch caused by 5. crataegi was found on hawthorn in Kent in
1926 (Wormald, 1928c) and since then it occurred sporadically until 1937,
when outbreaks occurred in many parts of the country ; it was particularly
severe on hedgerows round Cambridge (Dowson & Dillon Weston, 1937).

Quince leaf blotch may sometimes be severe and on one occasion more
than a hundred dead shoots were counted on one tree. From an economic
point of view this disease and those on medlar and hawthorn are not im-
portant, but they are mentioned here because of the close relation which the
fungi causing these diseases bear to the brown rot fungi proper, and also
because the symptoms rather suggest those of shoot wilt of plums, and the
grower may suspect medlars and quinces to be a source of brown rot infection
for other fruit trees. These leaf blotch Sclerotinias, however, are not known
to attack other fruit trees.

Early observations on disjunctor Sclerotinias were made by Woronin.
In 1888 he gave an account, with striking coloured illustrations, of apothecia,
of Sclerotinias on Vactinium spp., and, in 1895, of S. padi (on Prunus padus]
and Sclerotinia aucuparia (on Pyrus aucuparid). These observations are
interesting not only as calling attention to the disjunctors in the Monilia
chains of these fungi but also because they induced Woronin (1900) to place
Monilia fructigena and M. cinerea in the genus Sclerotinia before the perfect
stage of these two fungi had been discovered.

Other disjunctor Sclerotinias have been discovered from time to time,
some of them being of horticultural interest. On rosaceous hosts, Monilinia
amelanchieris has been recorded on Amelanchier spp. (Honey, 1942),
Monilinia seaveri found first on a wild cherry, Prunus serotina, and more
recently on the Morello cherry (Dunegan, 1940, 1947), and Sclerotinia
chaenomelis on Cydonia (Chaenomeles) japonica in Switzerland (Fischer,
1930).

On other cultivated hosts may be mentioned: Sclerotinia oxycocci on
cranberry (Shear et aL, 1931), Monilinia vaccinii-cprymbosi> the cause of
mummy berry of the cultivated1 blueberry (Bailey, 1948), Sclerotinia
camelliae, producing a flower blight of camellias (Hansen & Thomas, 1940),
Ovulinia azaleae> ithe azalea petal blight fungus (Honey, 1940; Brierley,
1950); this disease has been found also in Switzerland (Terrier, 1950).

Other fungi to which reference may be made as having some bearing on
the brown rot problem are:

Monilia (Moniliopsis)  folliicola, found originally by Voronichin on

leaves of Pyrus communis on the Caucasian Coast of the Black Sea and

described by Siemaszko (1924) who found it in the same region and IB

Poland.

Momlia roreri, associated with a serious rot of cacao pods in certain

regions of South America.   lit was at first supposed to be Monilia cinerea

(Ciferri, 1928), but is now considered to be distinct (Ciferri & Parodi, 1933).

(The distribution of M. roreri is shown in Distribution Map No. 13 of the

Commonwealth Mycological Institute, p. 10.)

Sclerotinia sderatiorum in California causes a green rot of apricots

(R. E. Smith, 1931), with a complete or partial destruction of the young

fruit; this disease has been recorded from Queensland (Morwood, 1931).
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